These last writings represent at the same time an attempt to
overcome Impressionism, in which Nietzsche saw the germ of
decadence. It was to be vanquished as a world-picture as well as
a form. There occurred the paradox, however, that it was pre-
cisely Nietzsche who definitively legitimized Impressionism for
Europe and was the first to introduce it to Germany. In the nine-
ties everything succumbed to Impressionism, even those domains
that by their most intimate nature and purposes seemed most
recalcitrant to it. It took possession in Rodin of sculpture, in
Debussy of music, in Kaiser Wilhelm of politics, in Alfred Kerr
of criticism. In connexion with this Pan-Impressionism there is
also a growth of feeling for Nature which repeats on a higher
spiral plane the Rousseauism of the eighteenth century. "The
gardens of our forefathers," says Maeterlinck in an essay on " Old
Flowers," " were still almost empty. Man did not yet understand
how to look around him and enjoy the life of Nature." This is
very intelligible: men could not yet look at Nature because they
themselves belonged to it. In the last chapter of Plisch und Plum
there appears a " Mister " called Pief, who gazes continuously
through his telescope and justifies this extraordinary behaviour
by the following monologue: " * Why should I not, when out walk-
ing, look into the distance?5 said he. * It is beautiful elsewhere too,
and Fm here in any case.' " One of Busch's many profound phi-
losophemata: the " worth seeing " is always " elsewhere," " here "
is never enticing, because we are here in any case. Therefore lyri-
cal enthusiasm for Nature must always proceed from urban civi-
lizations only. The earliest front garden arose simultaneously
with the cities of the dawning Modern Age, the " English " park
with the rise of London as a capital, and Alpine sports with the
birth of the modern cosmopolis. A quite analogous development
is seen in landscape-painting. Its florescence began with the urban
culture of Italy and Holland and culminates with the emergence
of the giant cities in the Second Empire, in the Victorian and the
Wilhelmine generation. The Middle Ages knew only vegetable
gardens, regarded mountains and ravines only with fear and
horror, and never felt the need of copying, exploring, or hymning
them.

Meanwhile Impressionism, particularly in painting, had en-
tered upon its second stage: it became Phenomenalistic. We have
shown in the last chapter how, besides its Realistic interpreta-
tion of the world, it also held the possibility of this alternative
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